You pa 
less for 


electricity 
made b 
nuclear 


energy. 


This fact seems to surprise a lot of 
people. But right now, PSE&G pays 
9 times more for oil and 7 times 
more for coal than it does for an 
equivalent amount of nuclear fuel 
to produce electricity. The lower 
price that PSE&G pays to produce 
electricity with nuclear energy is 
automatically reflected in your bills 


Recent nuclear savings. 

This past April, our customers’ 
electric bills dropped an average of 
6%% and in May they were reduced 
an average of 12% over the preceding 
months because of PSE&G’'s increas- 
ing reliance on nuclear energy. 
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EMPIRE LUMBER & MILLWORK CO. 
FURNITURE CRAFT COMPANY 


INTERIOR INSTALLATIONS INC. 
VILLAGE FURNITURE & INTERIORS 


LOIZEAUX ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


MIDHATTAN WOODWORKING CORP. 
JOHN MIELACH MILLWORK CO. 


NORTH HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


FREDERICK SCHILL & CO., INC. 
SCHROEDER BROS., INC. 


Specify — A. W. I. 


PSE&G is part owner of the Peach 
Bottom Nuclear Generating Station 
in Pennsylvania. Its operating record 
clearly shows that nuclear energy 

is far and away the cheapest way to 
produce electricity in this area 


Unfortunately, other costs are 
going up. 

PSE&G is counting on its current 
nuclear construction projects to help 
provide further fuel savings IN the 
future. Unfortunately, other costs are 
not going down. But at least nuclear 
power will continue to help reduce 
the effect of fuel costs on your bill 


PSE&G’s nuclear projects. 

Even PSE&G's nuclear construction 
projects themselves are providing 
enormous work opportunities in 

New Jersey. The Salem and Hope 
Creek Generating Stations, located 
on the banks of the lower Delaware 
River, will continue to provide 
thousands of jobs. In fact, more than 
4,000 New Jersey workers will be on 
the job at these sites during the 
next five years 

Timely completion of nuclear 
projects is vital to New Jersey’s 
economy. 

Nuclear energy is already showing 


its important impact in saving you and 


all of our customers money. To continue 
this trend of more economical electric 
production, PSE&G's nuclear pro- 
jects must be completed on schedule 
After all, it's money im your pocketbook 
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NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK INSTITUTE 


| Free Nuclear Energy Information 


Return this coupon for a 


Kit. Included are a new 
Nuclear Questions and 
Answers booklet, infor- 
mation about alternate 
energy sources, anda 
reprint of an Energy 
Manifesto signed by 32 
scientists including 10 
Nobel Prize winners 


| Energy Outlook Kit. Box 10080 
Newark, New Jersey 07101 


Please send a free Energy Outlook Kit 


| Return this coupon today! 
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PSEG 


Public Service 
Electric and Gas 
Company 


P.O. BOX 297, FANWOOD, N.J. 07023 


Newark 
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Old Bridge 
Edison 

N. Bergen 
Edison 
Union 


“Quality Standards Illustrated” 


Use of this quide specification and the Quality Standards 


should simplify the writing of your woodwork specifica- 


tions and insure bids of uniform content, and should assist 
in establishing pre-determined quality and competence. 


Project: City Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation “Satellite,” Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey Mini-Bank within a Shopping 
Center. 

Architect: Edward Durell Stone 
New York, New York. 

Woodworker: John Mielach Millwork Company Edi- 


son, New Jersey. 
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Architects 
Allied For 
Action 


One of the most startling and dramatic devel- 


opments in recent years, insofar as efforts to 
spur the economy in New Jersey are concerned, 
has been the formation and growth of the N.J. 
Alliance for ۰ 

Although the idea behind the Alliance was 
born late last year, the organization really was 
formed early this year. Soon after, the NJ. 
Society of Architects became a member. 

The Alliance testified in March before the 
Governor’s Commission to Evaluate the Capital 
Needs of New Jersey (MacNaughton Commis- 
sion). It was AFA’s maiden, and major, effort as 
the representative of more than 50 statewide 
organizations which themselves spoke for more 
than 2,000 companies and professional offices. 

Results soon were felt. The AFA’s top priority 
was, and is, to unsnarl construction projects held 
up for what is considered to be no good reason. 
Shortly after the MacNaughton hearing - and 
undoubtedly helped by widespread NJSA publicity 
calling on the governor to make allocated funds 
available — Goy. Brendan T. Byrne announced 
the release of $13 million in state funds for con- 
struction projects. 

The sum may be minimal, considering what is 
available, but it was action, after all, and that is 
what Alliance for Action is about. 

The philosophy of AFA is to swell its ranks to 
a point where it can say to government: “We 
represent the voice of New Jersey!” The Alliance 
is the best kind of pressure group, in that it exerts 
pressure not for itself, but for the people. Its reason 
for being is to get things moving, principally in 
construction. I do not refer to state government 
construction alone, but to private projects as 
well. 

At present, hundreds of man-hours are being 
spent to find out what work there is on drawing 
boards and why it is being delayed, what state con- 
struction projects are being delayed for political 
reasons or for just plain bureaucratic inaction, 
and how to resolve the inaction. 


So far, more than $1.2 billion worth of projects 
have been discovered, with at least $73 million of 
it available for construction within the next 12 
months. All this is placed before the administra- 
tion with a strong admonition to “Get going!” 
Many bureaucrats have lately been finding an 
Alliance volunteer researcher looking over their 
shoulders, 

Besides identifying projects that are ready to 
go, the Alliance is pushing strongly for a $1.75 
billion bond-issue referendum in the next general 
election that could provide new jobs, new and 
improved public facilities and a significant spur 
to the economy. There is considerable talk about 
having a bond issue of less than one-third that 
sum, or possibly several small bond issues in- 
stead of the big one, and AFA is fighting this as 
an erosion of its purpose and a failure to meet 
vital capital needs. 

NJSA’s involvement with the Alliance has 
been whole-hearted from the start. We furnish 
AFA with basic information on housing; we 
have provided construction forecasts (after all, 
we are usually the first to know), and the results 
of our present survey and analysis of the De 
partment of Environmental Protection will be 
forwarded to the Alliance. We also are currently 
active on AFA committees. 


The Alliance has grown until it is now un- 
wieldy for central handling. Thus. the organi- 
zation is currently studying the restructuring of 
AFA into county subcommittees for more effec- 
tive local relationships. 

Word of the Alliance is spreading, and other 
states are considering establishing similar or- 
ganizations, Even if the economy goes from bust 
to boom, as Washington says is happening now, 
the Alliance is here to stay, I believe. Its value 
has been demonstrated many times over, and 
certainly one of its precepts is basic truth. That 
is: Once you find the pressure point and expose 
it, all of a sudden the problem vanishes! 


Designing 
Geometry 
Lesson 

By Knowing 
All The 
Angles 


Janine Wertalik, 15, of Edison had an idea. 
Since Miss Annette Stancik, her geometry 
teacher at St. Thomas Aquinas School where 
Janine is a 10th grader, had assigned the class 
a project having to do something with careers 
in which geometry figures, Janine went to the 
source. 

She took a walk through the Yellow Pages 
and came up with the names of 10 to 15 (as she 
remembers) architects, draftsmen and tool-and- 
die makers, and sought help from all. 

Five replied to her letters, and the nicest, she 
said, was Philetus H. Holt III. AIA, of Prince- 
ton. A correspondence ensued, and the outcome 
for Janine was two posters, photographs of build- 
ings demonstrating the role of measurement, 
and some of the correspondence mounted under 
clear plastic. 

Commented Miss Stancik: “Beautiful! A pro- 
ject to be proud of!!!" 


Said Janine: “I really don't like geometry, but 
I think I'll probably get a better than average 
grade. Last year I liked algebra less.” She re- 
ceived an “A” on the project — and this prob- 
ably was also for enterprise. Janine is exception- 


ally bright, very verbal, very “alive,” and she 
wants a career in journalism. 
Her approach to Mr. Holt stated a reasonable 
request with brevity and humor: 
Dear Sirs: 

This may seem like an odd letter, 
but I have a favor to ask to the one 
who understands, Well, in my high 

school I take geometry. By November 
18 I have to hand in a project con- 
different occupations that 


have to do with geometry. Do you 


cerning 


think I could have some information 
on architectural work and its relation 
to geometry? 

Please help me because this project 
could help bring up a _ not-so-good 
mark, 

Sincerely yours, 
Janine Wertalik 

P.S. I am 15 and I dont type too 
well. 

Mr. Holt invited the youngster to his office. 
After a time she replied: 
Dear Mr. Holt; 

Remember Wertalik, 
the geometry student? Well, I have 
some bad news. I am afraid that set- 


me? Janine 


ting up an appointment to discuss geo- 
metry in architectural work is im- 
possible. I live in Edison and Prince- 
ton is too far away for me to get a ride, 

Well, the only other things I can 
think of are possibly a phone call (call 
me a client!) or write some questions, 
etc., for you to answer. 

I am really very sorry for the incon- 
venience because it is you who is doing 
me the favor. 

I really appreciate your quick re- 
sponse and your helpfulness. 

Your “Client,” 
Janine Wertalik 


P.S. How about if you can record 
on tape information? Write 
Soon. 

Soberly and with a courtesy bordering on the 
courtly, Mr. Holt replied with a letter of sugges- 
tions that apparently did the trick. Janine com- 
pleted the project in November and subsequently 
sent a thank-you note that reveals uncommon 
attention to the amenities: 

Dear Mr. Holt: 
A while back in October I wrote 
to you about a project that was as- 


some 


signed to me in geometry. You were 
very kind enough to send me a nice 
letter full of facts which I used and 
appreciated in this project. 

This is a thank you note to express 
my appreciation for the time and 
trouble you took out to respond to my 
request. 

By the way, I got an “A” on that 
project, and it probably wouldnt have 
been that high without your help. . . 
Yours very truly, 

Janine Wertalik 

P.S. I can see how you could major 
in arithmetic (geometry). I have abso- 
lutely no skill in it at all!! My talents 
rise in other subjects! 

P. P S. It took this long for me to 
respond!!! 

Janine is the daughter of Robina and Frank 
Wertalik, He is employed as a microbiologist 
at the Schering Corp., Kenilworth. The couple 
have two other children, Todd, 19, and Robin, 
seven. 

Janine, who bubbles as she talks and is given 
to “Oh, wow!” and its derivatives, says her hob- 
bies are writing, water sports, cats and sailing 
and that she finds herself directed toward com- 
munications as a career, with an emphasis on 
journalism. 

She is also the sort of person who prompted 
Mr. Holt to remark: “It shows that sometimes 
one has to go beyond the normal scope of ser- 
vices to have a satisfied ‘client.’ In any case, 
its nice to know that one’s advice is sometimes 


3 


useful.” 


Radburn — 


By Louis A. Di Geronimo, AIA 


A Planned Community 


In 1928, the City Housing Corporation began 
to break ground at an obscure rural area in 
northern New Jersey. About 5,000 people were 
already living there, most of them farmers and 
small land owners. The project was Radburn, 
a radical innovation in both community living 
and physical design. The radical innovation was 
what we know as planned unit development, 
which incorporates cluster development, cul 
de-sacs, land sharing, and last but not least. 
complete isolation between pedestrian and auto 
mobile traffic. 

The designers, Clarence Stein and Henry 
Wright were well aware that the new town was 
an experiment in living and the advertising 
brochure published by the City Housing Corpora 
tion capitalized on this fact: “Radburn will be a 
complete town and is not to be confused with 
the average little suburban development. Schools, 
stores, and, business buildings are being planned 
or built so that residents will have, within a 
short time, all the facilities and convenience 
which ordinarily are associated only with living 
in a large city.” This, in fact, was accomplished, 
for the planning involved schools, stores, and 
businesses, as well as residential and recreational 


facilities which made the plan a total plan for 
community living. 

When construction started in 1928, it was 
originally planned for an expected population of 
20,000 to 30,000. Severely hampered by the 
Depression, construction ended in 1930-1931, 
providing for a total of 674 families with a 
present population of 2,500 — 10% of the ori- 
ginal plan. 

Today, 1975, Radburn is still an experiment 
after forty-seven years of demonstration that 
American communities need not be the boring, 
unimaginative, strip development, which in 
large, they unfortunately are. Radburn, through 
its unique design, offers to its people, modest 
housing for most economical levels. Abbott 
Court Apartments’ 100 unit facility offers rent 
structured apartments with one to three bed- 
rooms. The South Section of Radburn offers 
four-unit attached row housing, while the North 
Section offers two-unit attached dwellings, all 
making up a homogenious residential community 
which share each others land to form three 
separate and distinct parks ranging from four to 
Six acres of open space that are shared by the 
community at large. A network of pedestrian 
paths entwine the community and by way of 
overpasses and underpasses, isolate the pedestrian 
and bicycle paths to the park area, while con- 
fining the automobile to the structured roadway. 

Around its periphery has been incorporated 
a commercial structure which from its concep- 
tion has generated commercial activities to a 
point where it now acts as a major shopping 
center facility for the Borough of Fair Lawn. 

The community itself, at its outset, established 
an association whose responsibilities are to main- 
tain the shared public space, as well as adminis- 
tering rules and regulations which the com- 
munity must follow. These rules are geared pri- 
marily to retain the character and intent that 
Mr. Stein and Mr. Wright envisioned in 1928. 
The Radburn idea of cluster planning accommo- 
dates creative design in planning and architecture 
and after some forty-seven years, has exhibited 
that it works. 

Though Radburn has many flaws in both 
theory and practice, it is now being accepted by 
architects and planners as being an alternative 
solution to housing needs, since the concept 
and philosophy it has generated for the past 
forty-seven years represents a positive, exciting, 
and viable living environment. 


CREDITS 
Planners: 

Clarence S. Stein 

Henry Wright 
Chief Architect: 

Clarence S. Stein 
Architect of Blocks of 
Houses and Radburn Buildings: 

Frederick L. Ackerman 
Architect of Abbott Court 
Apartment Building: 

Andrew J. Thomas 
Associate Architect for 
Housing Groups: 

John Renwich Thomson 


Franklin 
State Bank 


FREEHOLD, N.J. 


Architects: 

NOEL S. MUSIAL, AIA 

FINNE LYMAN FINNE REESE 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Contractor: 
PAUL D. ADAMS & CO. 
Montclair, N.J. 


Photos: 
O. BAITZ, INC. 
Cliffwood, N.J. 


The five projects published on the next 
pages of this issue exemplify some of the 


current work of our members. 


N.J. Bell 


District Office 
Building 


Roxbury, N.J. 


Architect: 
WILLIAM E. LEHMAN, AIA 
Livingston, N.J. 


Engineers: 
WIENER & THALER 
Newark, N.J. 


Mechanical Engineer: 
LESLIE STERLING 
Closter, N.J. 


General Contractor: 
JACK MASKLEE, INC. 
Totowa, NJ. 


Architectural 
Offices 


N.J. Office of 
The Hillier 
Group 


PRINCETON, N.J. 


Architects: 
THE HILLIER GROUP 
Princeton, N.J. 


Project Team: 
ROBERT FORMANEK, DAVID HAMBLATT, 
RICHARD MASCIOLA, JOHN RUSSELL 


Contractor: DONALD N. ARMSTRONG 
Cranbury, N.J. 


Engineers: PAULUS & SOKOLOWSKI 
Watchung, N.J. 


Photographer: JOHN BREFACH 
Paramus, N.J. 


Horse Stables 
& Enclosed 
Riding Ring 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Architect: HASSINGER, SCHWAM & WHITE 
Morrestown, N.J. 


Engineer: ROBERT R. ROSEN 
Lafayette Hills, Pa. 

General Contractor: MAGNUM, INC. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


Private 
Residence 


HARRINGTON PARK, N.J. 


Architects: FURMAN-FOORD ASSOCIATES 
Tenafly, N.J. 


Owner: MR. AND MRS. DOUGLAS MALOOF 
General Contractor: 


MALOOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Tenafly, N.J. 


Office Profile 


Although the firm of Kaplan & Gaunt was 
officially formed in 1971, its principals have 
been associated in various capacities since 1960. 

The office’s basic objectives include the estab- 
lishment of a strong working relationship with 
the client from the project’s inception, giving 
special emphasis to the program analysis phase 
in order to develop a design which best suits the 
client's needs. A functional approach, with a con- 
tinual consideration of economic factors, gener- 
ally leads to simple straight forward design which 
outwardly expresses the inner workings of the 
building. 

Commissions vary in size and type from resi- 
dential alterations to master planning a sports 
complex, and have included state and municipal 
work. The decision not to specialize in a build 
ing type has encouraged a fresh approach on 
each new project. 

Realizing a need to expand the parameters of 
professional services, Kaplan & Gaunt has offer- 
ed the services of construction management on 
several projects. As an extension of standard 
architectural services, this approach has provided 
closer control of a project which has resulted in 
significant construction cost savings. 

In addition to the principals, Gary Y. Kaplan, 
AIA and EH. Gaunt, Jr., AIA, the firm in- 
cludes Robert F. DeSantis, AIA, an associate. 


Kaplan & Gaunt 


Red Bank, N.J. 
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Architects Abroad 


۴, . . the world’s mine oyster, 


Which | with sword will open.” 


If one paraphrased the Bard and substituted 
an appropriate word for “sword,” the quotation 
might well serve as the motto of a growing num- 
ber of New Jersey architects who are finding the 
grass just as green on the other side. 


The firms of Thomas, Kolbe, Thomas, Poponi 
of Cherry Hill and J. Robert Hillier of Princeton 
are among those seeking and securing commis- 
sions in other countries, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with native architects, sometimes entirely 
on their own. 

No foreign contract is without novel exper- 
iences. The laws and customs of the country 
must be obeyed, and often they are uniquely di- 
vergent from those which govern design here. 

The two firms, recently engaged in two over- 
seas projects, describe some of their encounters 
below. 

Thomas, Kolbe, Thomas, Poponi designed a 
$2.5 million luxury hotel and 10 small villas in 
Runaway Bay, Jamaica, 45 miles east of Mon- 
tego Bay and five miles west of Discovery Bay, 
where Columbus landed and claimed Jamaica 
for Spain. 

Hillier’s project was a total renovation and 50 
per cent addition to the American International 
School in Vienna, a private institution operated 
by an elected board of trustees that functions as 
a Board of Education would in this country. 


By OREN R. THOMAS JR., AIA 


Our firm has designed a variety of projects 
in Jamaica and Mexico. The best description of 
these experiences is that they can be frustrating 
or fun — frustrating if one attempts to apply 
his way (or should I say the American way?) 
to the design, detailing and construction of a 
building; fun if one takes a little time to under- 
stand the way things are done in the country in 
question. 

First, there is a whole new set of standards to 
learn and abide by. In this country we are very 
conscious of labor costs, particularly those re- 
quired on the job site, but pay scant attention to 
materials which we know are available from a 
myriad of catalogues and suppliers indexed in 
our offices. 

This is not so in these countries. Labor is 
cheap, though remarkably competent within the 
trades available. To give a comparison on labor 
costs, we have found that hourly rates here are 
many times those of daily rates in Jamaica or 
Mexico. 

Hand labor usually takes the place of the bull- 
dozers, conveyers, etc. that we are accustomed 
to. It seems strange to see a gang of laborers 
with pickax, shovel and wheelbarrow excavating 


for a swimming pool. Even more strange is to 


see a crew of 40 men (Yes, 40!) working at the 
same time on foundations for a medium-size 
residence. The contractor invariably reasons 
that he can make up in numbers what manpower 
may lack in daily productivity. 

Building materials are in basically good supply 
if manufactured or traded locally, but scarce if 
the supplier is 50 to 100 miles away. Import 
items, which include all of the items of sophis- 
tication in buildings that we take for granted, 
are usually nonexistent, and when they are avail- 
able are tremendously expensive and take for- 
ever to locate. 

It is imperative that the American architect 
learn to accept the way their trades do things 
as “the proper way.” I was amazed to find that 
in a rather complicated block-masonry building 
all the walls were run-up and a roof put on be- 
fore any mechanical trades appeared on the pro- 
ject. They chiseled out chases for piping and 
wiring, and plastered them over after these items 
were installed. This is the way they do it, and it 
would be unthinkable to suggest that it might 
be easier to place plumbing and electrical items 
before, or with, the masonry construction. 

New basic-concept concepts must be learned, 
Buildings are basically designed as protection 
against rainfall, and for security. Temperatures 
around the clock and throughout the year are 
fairly acceptable for human habitation without 
artificial supplements. All the factors we con- 
sider, such as insulation, heating, air changes, 
etc. are unused. Of much greater importance 
is orientation to expose the livable portions of a 
building to the daytime tradewinds or the even- 
ing air movement that comes from the moun 
tains or hills to the plains and the sea. 

Unusual as it may seem, bugs and insects are 
not the problem we face up here. Tight screening 
of doors and windows is more apt to keep out the 
little lizards that control the insect population 
than it is the insects themselves. | might mention 
that it is necessary to train the American female 
visitor to accept the fact of the small lizard or 
chameleon in her room, which in no way will 
harm her, as against the insects that will be there 
if the lizard is not present. 

The absence of snow loads gives a lot of freedom 
in roof design and permits adequate overhangs as 
protection from the tropical sun. They do design 
for high winds and hurricanes in both wall con- 
struction and roof anchorage, probably unneces- 
sarily so since their frequency of high winds and 
hurricanes is not much more than our shore area 
experiences. 


1: Guest rooms facing the terrace and sea. 


2. Original house after restoration and new guest 
wings added. 
3. Entrance side of new guest room wing 


One must be most careful in detail designing, 
particularly if the detail is contrary to the way 
things are usually done in the country. Much 
better to make a graphic description of what you 
want to end up with and leave it to the local me- 
chanic and the exceptionally fine structural en- 
gineers to make it work for you. 

Investment money and financing are usually 
done in a more lackadaisical fashion than here. 
Woe to the builder or architect who does not check 
to be sure he will be paid for his goods or services. 
Lien laws as we know them are non-existent. Al- 
most all work done on any project is by a subcon- 
tractor, but for labor only. The prime contractor 
supplies the materials that the subcontractors 
request, but is careful to supply only requirements 
on a day-or-so basis, since materials not used in 
the course of a normal day’s work seem to dis 
appear before the next day’s work begins. 

The labor laws in foreign countries also take a 
bit of getting used to, It becomes nearly impossible 
to discharge an employee, following a trial period, 
until the project is completed. There is an impli 
cation that if he has worked for you for several 
months, you must have found him competent and 
therefore are required to show tremendous cause 
to discharge him. 

I might also add that all bids submitted as firm 
prices are subject to change any time during the 
course of construction if labor rates are raised 


during the period, 
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The lack of good service the American architect 
depends on from utilities is also something new 
he must live with. There are frequent interrup- 


tions for repairs, and a utility connection that is 
ordered may take months or even years to achieve. 
I know of one residence now five years old and 
300 yards from the nearest telephone cable that 
has been unable to get a connection even though 
the application was placed two years before con- 
struction began, 

A tremendous asset in tropical design is the 
color and lushness available in landscaping. Plants 
and trees grow at three to five times the rate they 
do here, with a year-around growing season. If 
used intelligently they can be a major factor of any 
successful design solution. 

In Mexico they use the word “manana,” and in 
Jamaica the words “soon come.” What this really 
means is “Don’t be in a hurry. Nothing is so im- 
portant today that it can’t be put off until tomor- 
row.” 

This is frustrating to visitors and almost un- 
bearable to the architect, builder or owner who is 
attempting to construct a project. However, that 
is their way of life, and it really isn’t so bad when 
one gets used to it. Somehow, the buildings get 
completed, the workmanship is good and the client 
is happy. What more could you ask? 


By J. ROBERT HILLIER, AIA 

The Vienna school is considered the best in 
Europe, and because of our involvement in it 1 
have been invited to speak on planning Interna- 
tional Schools at several conferences in Europe. 
This has led to the potential of eight other over- 
seas projects. 

When I was working my way through school 
I did some caddying and baby-sitting for a young 
couple who often went out to dinner with a par- 
ticular young teacher. Since the couple were never 
ready when the teacher came to their house, he 
and I always had five minutes to chat. 

Move the clock ahead 20 years. The young 
teacher is now the director of the American Inter- 
national School in Vienna. He happened to be 
visiting Princeton at a time when he was frustrated 
with architectural services in Austria, Out on a 
drive he happened to see several houses we had 
designed. He asked who the architect was — and 
he remembered my name! Three days later I was 
in Vienna programming the project. 

From an architectural business standpoint, the 
interesting aspect is that fees are set by the govern- 
ment. Fees are extremely high — to the extent 
that even as a joint venture with an Austrian arch- 
itect we are receiving a larger fee than we would 
have for a school here in the States. 

Additionally, the architect has to do less draw- 
ing, since the contract documents are no more 
than a normal set of preliminaries in this country. 

The reason for this is that every tradesman is 
licensed by the government to perform his trade. 
Non-performance of a “workmanlike” manner 
in his trade means revocation of his license. This 
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fact, coupled with a set of laws that outlines every 
construction technique, eliminates the need for 
specifications except to define very special condi- 
tions or variations from the norm. There is a 12- 
foot-long shelf of construction laws that consti- 
tutes a national specification to which all builders 
and tradesmen must adhere. 

To explain further the tradesman’s license and 
the easing of responsibility for the architect, there 
is a manner defined by law by which a roof is to 
be flashed into a wall. This most critical leak area 
does not need to be drawn by the architect, but it 
must be installed according to the law. If it is not, 
he must make it right or be subject to a license 
review. The problem here is that the law was 
written in 1938. You can imagine that there is 
very little avenue for new products or materials. 

Unfortunately this set of laws becomes an en- 
cumbrance to creative design. For example, Aus- 
trian law does not permit classrooms to have cur- 
ved walls. It took a full day in the administrator’s 
office, with an interpreter, to get permission to 
put a curved corner in a science laboratory. I will 
never forget the inspector opening up the draw- 
ings, seeing the curved wall and exclaiming: “Vas 
ist das?” 

Construction becomes highly inefficient, and 
with Austrian labor costs almost as high as in the 
States, extremely expensive. The cost on the addi- 
tion is in excess of $60 per square foot. Yet the 
electrical and mechanical systems are far below 
what we would expect in this country for $40 
per square foot. 

Why do the job? The answers are many. There 
is no question that the distance and the exotic 
aspects of working in a foreign land are challenges 
not to be passed up. Further, there are the profes- 
sionally educational aspects of such a job. A project 
designed to the metric system — in German — 
according to a foreign set of codes, cannot help 
but lead to a fascinating learning experience. 
There also are beneficial side effects, such as be- 
ing able to couple travel to other European coun- 
tries with job visits. How else could one get to 
make a total of 14 trips to Europe in a period of 
26 months? Due to certain IRS regulations, one 
can make these side trips at minimal personal 
expense. Would you believe three days in Morocco 
for less than $100? 

In Austria, the most interesting aspect of con- 
struction is that it is all done under escalating 
contracts, When bids are received, the bid price 
is a base fixed-price against which monthly in- 
dices of cost-increase will be applied. At the 
time of submitting a bid, the contractor must also 
submit a detailed schedule of work establishing 
when he will do different phases of the con- 
struction. If his actual progress on the job meets 
the schedule, he is entitled to the escalation by 
index. If he falls behind, he receives escalation 
only on that part of the work which should have 
been done in a particular month. 

This makes it extremely difficult for an owner 
to determine the final cost of a building. To 


cover ourselves we carried a 35 per cent con- 
tingency for escalation. With 80 per cent of the 
job complete, we have already expended 28 per 
cent. 

To complicate matters further, every construc- 
tion job is made up of approximately 130 areas 
of work, and there are 130 separate indices on 
each area, This means that the architect must 
not only check the requisition, but also recheck 
it against the estimated construction schedule 
and then confirm the calculations on the esca- 
lation on each area of the work. The total time 
for this is 20 hours a month! 

Between me and one other person in the of- 
fice, the job has been visited for periods of four 
working days once a month. This generally in- 
volved leaving on a Friday night flight, arriving 
in Europe the following morning, getting briefed 
over the weekend, attacking problems during the 
week and catching a Thursday night plane back. 

Last summer we were able to place four addi- 
tional architects and their wives in Europe for 
three weeks each, providing the job with inten- 
sive supervision when it needed it, yet giving 
these men an exposure to European living plus 
extended weekend excursions. 

Of course, in flitting back and forth across the 
Atlantic, you become extremely professional in 
how to travel with maximum comfort and con- 
venience. You know where to sit in a 747 for 
a maximum chance at getting four empty seats 
upon which you can sleep. You also learn such 
fine subtleties as when to check in so that your 
bag will be the first one out of the jet, and which 
aisle to walk down to get out of the plane faster. 

In the context of some of our domestic work, 
it is noteworthy that we are doing several pro- 
jects in the woods of New Hampshire, and it 
takes us seven hours to get to those sites when 
we can go all the way to Vienna in a mere nine 
hours. 

Why seek foreign work? On my last trip to 
Vienna, I stopped in Paris to see a client about 
an $8 million project to be built in the coming 
year. I stopped in Zurich to meet with the board 
of directors of a company planning a manu- 
facturing facility in the States, and I met with 
two groups in Vienna to discuss the possibility 
of doing hospital and housing work in Nigeria. 

One builds a practice through referrals, and it 
is interesting to note that in the international 
sector the same referral system is at work. One 
tends to lose sight of the fact that Europe is 
really very small; some countries are scarcely 
larger than some of our States. The distance 
from Zurich to Vienna is no more thar it is 
from Washington to Boston, Thus, once one has 
established a record of accomplishment in one 
country, it becomes easier to establish relation- 
ships in others. 


4. View of 3-way construction addition between exist- 


ing villa, old school and new addition. 
5. Three story addition for International School. 
6. New kindergarten. 
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The Apple 
Tree House 


Dicran Levon Gedickian, AIA 


The city fathers of Jersey City have officially 
classified a funeral home as an historic site. 

It is Apple Tree House, (also known as the 
Van Wagenen House) now the site of the Law 
rence G. Quinn Funeral Home, built in the early 
17705: headquarters of Maj. Gen. LaFayette 
during part of the Revolution and site of an his 
toric conference between LaFayette and the man 
he spoke of as his adopted father — Gen. George 
Washington. 

Jersey City, now a community of approxi 
mately 200.000, was chartered in 1660 as the 
first town in what is now New Jersey by Peter 
Stuyvesant, governor of Nieuw Nederland, a 
political entity which passed out of existence 
with the arrival of the British fleet four years 
later. In 1668, Philip Carteret, governor of what 
had become the Province of New Jersey. granted 
100 acres to Garet Garretson who, because he 
had emigrated from Wageningen, Holland, took 
the name Van Wagenen. 

When what is now the funeral home was built 
about 200 years ago it was considered one of 


the largest buildings in the village, as well as 
the tallest, located on heights overlooking the 
Hudson River. (In Dutch, Bergen means heights. 
The city's old records show that the Dutch 
used to flee to the heights to escape the Indians 
who murdered so many of them.) The building’s 
high position was of strategic importance during 
the Revolution, which may have been why 
LaFayette made his headquarters there. 

Apple Tree House is a two-story, eight-room, 
Dutch Colonial mansion of fieldstone and brick. 
The original handmade Dutch doors and shutters 
with their handmade tie-backs 
lock, 


also handmade, is the same one used when the 


wrought-iron 
still grace the exterior. The front-door 
building had its first residents, as are all the 
doorknobs and locks throughout the house. 

Except for a wing that was added in 1820, 
the outside has not been altered. A large cellar 
originally had substantial reaches of shelves for 
preserves and winter storage niches for vege 
tables; these have since been converted to closets. 

At one time, the rear of the house contained 
underground storage bins for produce and edibles 
during the winter. A well in the rear yard was 
covered many generations ago. Driveways around 
the building once were of cobblestone. They are 
now blacktopped. 

The vast attic once was an essential obser- 
vation post for watching British fleet movements 
and troop movements. It is still supported by 
the same wide beams that were dovetailed and 
locked into place with hickory pegs by the hardy 


Dutchmen who built the place. Even today, not 
a piece of steel has been used anywhere for 
structural support. 

The expert craftsmanship of the 18th century 
descendants of the original Dutch is obvious 
everywhere. This is outstanding in the cherry- 
wood floors with wide planks and homemade 
nails, in the majestic staircase and balustrade of 
the great front entrance hall and in the elegant 
ceiling scrollwork of all the rooms. The original 
doors and porcelain knobs, window frames, 
woodwork and mouldings are present in today’s 
funeral home. 

Title to the property was retained by the Van 
Wagenen family for 279 years until April, 1947, 
when it was conveyed by William Van Wagenen 
Cokelet, a descendant of Garet Garretson (Van 
Wagenen) to Lawrence G. Quinn. The plot 
remaining from the original 100 acres measured 
72 feet by 184 feet. In a paper written by Jacob 
Van Wagenen on Oct. 1, 1796, the property 
was assessed at $600. Its value today might be 
estimated in the area of six figures — in part, 
a reflection of nearly two centuries of inflation, 
but only in part. 

Mr. Quinn and his wife, Mary, spent nearly 
two years in restoring, renovating and rejuve- 
nating the weatherbeaten building. The outside 
fieldstone and bricks were pointed. Duplicates 
of the original window glass were obtained and 
placed. The outside porches and trim were re- 
paired and painted. A new heating system was 
installed, as well as air conditioning. Five ori- 


ginal fireplaces closed for generations — 
were opened up and brought back to their ori- 
ginal appearance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Quinn made many trips to Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., to help in the restoration there. 
They decorated the interior with authentic rep- 
licas of wall-coverings, chandeliers, furniture, 
draperies and paintings of the 1770s. In 1967 
a restorative addition was designed by Charles 
Wood and Levon Gedickian to facilitate opera- 
tions as a funeral home, but were not carried 
out. 

An apple tree once stood in front of the build- 
ing hence its name and Washington and 
LaFayette are said to have dined under its shade. 
The tree was blown down in the great gale of 
Sept. 3, 


A cane made of its wood was presented to LaFay- 


1821, and people cut it into souvenirs. 


ette in 1824 when, as the only surviving major 
general of the Continental Army, he again visi- 
ted Apple Tree House. 

To keep the memory alive, another apple tree 
was planted in front of the building in May, 
1944, by the Jersey City Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 

Early last year Mrs. Quinn appeared before the 
Historic Sites Commission of Jersey City to 
speak of the background of Apple Tree House. 
After her presentation, the building was officially 
declared an historic site. The building was also 
selected by Historic American Buildings Survey 
conducted by the National Park Service in col- 
laboration with the AIA. 


Architects II 


Vineland, N.J. 


Peter A. Pizzi, AIA 
William J. Gallo, AIA 


PRINCIPIA PHILOSOPHIAE 

“As a young office commencing its work at the 
completion of millenium two and recognizing 
the cacaphonia inherent in a sophisticated tech- 
nological era, we believe it is necessary for hu- 
manity to redefine its essence, in an effort to 
come to grips with its newly liberated condition, 
through a renaissance of mystical ritual. Given 
Chardin’ Noosphere, the zone of intellectual 
and cultural activity which surrounds our planet 
as the environment in which we work, we see 
our Architecture as a continual effort to express 
ever changing values, not within any one “Arch- 
itectural Style” but as an humanistic Art which 
is process not product. This process is reflected 
in a design methodology which is continually 
interactive with our cultural evolution and at- 
tempts to architecturally define the human con- 
dition.” 
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People 


Van Bruner, AIA, of Haddon Township, received the Whitney M. Young, 
Jr. Citation for 1975 at the convention of The American Institute of Arch- 
itects in Atlanta. The citation is given to an architect making a significant 
contribution toward meeting the architectural profession’s responsibility 
to the social issues of the day. 


Eleanore K. Pettersen, AIA, of Saddle River, has been elected President 
of the N.J. State Board of Architects, the first woman to hold that position. 


Jobn Swass, AIA, has been elected President of the N.J. Chapter of the 
Society of Architectural Historians. 


Jaime V. Martins, AIA ‚wasa guest speaker at the Hillview School in New 
Providence to 70 students on Opportunities in the Profession of Archi- 
tecture. Mr. Martins is a partner in the firm of Bottelli Associates, Archi- 
tects / Planners, with offices in Florham Park, 


Jon Fellgraff, AIA, has become a partner of the firm of Ballou-Levy-Fell- 
graff, whose offices are in Ridgefield Park. 


Reginald C. Hale, AIA, has been elected a Director of the N.J. State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Hale is a partner in the architectural firm of Brown 
and Hale in Newark. 


Harold D. Glucksman, AIA, has been elected Treasurer of the Construc- 
tion Congress. A group of organizations affiliated with the building and 
construction industry in New Jersey, Mr. Glucksman is a partner in the 
architectural firm of Glucksman and Guzzo of Irvington. 


Dalim Sibdial Sau, AIA, attended the 1975 Health Facilities Design semi- 
nar in Denver, Colorado, co-sponsored by the Colorado Hospital Associa- 
tion, Colorado Society of Architects, Division of Facilities Utilization and 
Health Facilities Branch, DHEW. 


Frank D. Mileto, AIA, of Clifton was elected to the Executive Committee 
of the Building Officials Assn. of N.J. Mr. Mileto is the Building Inspector 
for the city of Clifton. 


Jean Labatut, FAIA, has been awarded the Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Humanities from Princeton University. A Professor of architecture emeri- 
tus, he is the former director of graduate studies in architecture and foun- 
der of Princeton’s bureau of urban research and architectural laboratory. 


The home offices of the Hillier Group, an architectural firm in Princeton, 
received the architectural award of excellence from the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. 


The office of Meyer & Laudadio of North Brunswick has been invited to 
display their North Brunswick Township High School at the International 
DIDACTA Exposition for educators, manufacturers and distributors of 
educational materials to be held in Basle, Switzerland in March 1976. 


LUCKSMEN 


William H. Short, AIA, received an award of merit in the 1975 Homes 
for Better Living program for renovating a multi-family resident in Prince- 
ton, where he is a partner in the firm of Short and Ford. 


The Office of Eugene F.O’Connor, AIA, is continuing the practice of 
Architecture at larger quarters at 102 North Main St. in Hightstown. 


C. Gerald Bischoff, AIA, formerly a partner in the firm of Bolen-Bischoff, 
has formed a new partnership — Bischoff & Bischoff, Architects, with 
offices in Woodbridge and Fanwood. 


Gabriel Calenda, AIA, has moved his offices to 9 Dundar Road in Spring- 
field. 


The Pinceton architecture/planning firm of Walker, Sander Ford, and 
Kerr, has been acquired by the New York regional office of Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum (HOK) architectural, engineering and environmental 
planning specialists. Hans K. Sander, AIA, is the president. 


AIA DOCUMENTS 
CONTRACTS 
AND 
ACCOUNTING FORMS 
may be purchased 
from NJSA office 
by mail or phone. 
We mail the same day. 


201-672-7900 


‘Delaware Quarries, Inc. 


°° Building Stone with the Natural Look” 


Quarriers of: 
Delaware Valley Sandstone 
Delaware Valley Fieldstone 
Split River Jacks 
and an exceptional variety 
of addional stone veneers 


CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE STONE CATALOG 


Lumberville, Bucks County 215-297-5647 
Pennsylvania 18933 297-5496 
297-8133 


Energy 
Crisis 
Kit 


risas 


association 


601 BANGS AVENUE 
ASBURY PARK, 
NEW JERSEY 07712 


MEMBER COMPANIES 

Elizabethtown Gas Company 

New Jersey Natural Gas Company 

Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company 

South Jersey Gas Company 


What are New Jersey gas companies 
doing about the natural gas shortage? 
What are our most urgent needs? When will 
the natural gas crisis end? Should you 
include natural gas in your future plans? 
What can you do to help relieve the 
shortage? 

You'll find the answer to these and other 
questions in our free “energy crisis kit.” 
Send for it. And if you have any further 
questions about the availability of natural 
gas as it relates to your specific future 
needs, please contact your utility. 


FREE! 
Energy Crisis Kit 


For your free kit, write to any of the member 
companies of the New Jersey Gas Association. 


STEEL ...FRAMEWORK FOR 
THE FUTURE 


There’s little doubt that steel ranks second to none as 
an all-around construction material ... one so versatile, 
durable and strong that no other medium even ap- 
proaches its capacity on a pound for pound or square 
foot basis. Steel offers the architect and construction 
engineer unlimited design latitude . . . freedom to depart 
from the ordinary. No job is too big or too small. Steel 
enhances design potential, while continuing to provide 
the framework for inspired contemporary construction, 
as it has for the past 50 years. 


But what of the men who translate the skill and vision 
of the architect and designer into living dimension. 
who employ years of knowhow to fabricate and erect 


today’s cities and tomorrow’s skylines from the mighti- 
est metal of them all? 

The Structural Steel and Ornamental Iron Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, is interested in sharing its technology 
and experience with steel firms in the industry and with 
the architectural field in building for the future. With a 
free exchange of ideas and the ability to discuss better 
ways to do things, the structural steel industry and the 
architectural profession can better serve the public. 

All steel firms, architects and engineers who are inter- 
ested in receiving a brochure about the Structural Steel 
& Ornamental Iron Association of New Jersey, Inc. 
may do so by writing to the S. S. and O. I. A. of N. J., 
15 Washington Street, Newark, N.J. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON INDUSTRY OF NEW JERSEY 
15 Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey, 07101 (201) 623-7731 
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East Orange, N. J. 
Permit No. 6 
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If you don’t know what a “white room” is, then you don’t need one. 


If you do, you know it’s got nothing to do with color. Paradoxically, a “white room” 
can be any color, but it must be almost perfectly clean... and sterile. It’s where ex- 
tremely sensitive parts for missile guidance systems, for example, are manufactured. 
Even a speck of dirt or dust in the works can cause malfunction... or disaster. 


To keep white rooms “white” requires air filtering and conditioning equipment 
operating at 99.95 percent efficiency and able to filter out particles down to 3/10ths 
of a micron. That’s about 1/100,000th of an inch. 


Putting it another way, if the smallest particle trapped by the average comfort air 
conditioner was the size of a baseball, white room filtering systems would trap particles 
the size of a pencil point. 


The man who installs, balances and services this marvel of technology is the Mechan- 
ical Contractor, the same specialist who installs interior environment control systems 
in schools, hospitals, office buildings, apartment towers and other large structures 
where people live or work. That’s why he’s so uniquely qualified to serve you, to solve 
your environmental problems. 


The Mechanical Contracting Industry Council of New Jersey 


101 South Harrison Street, East Orange, New Jersey 07018 


